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The Calvin Campaign 


We thank God for the fulness of His favor manifested to us in 
the establishment and growth of Calvin College and Seminary. 


We thank the Synod of our church for the vision and confi- 
dence expressed in its authorization of the $2,000,000 Calvin Col- 
lege and Seminary “Needs of Today” Campaign. 


We thank the Board of Trustees and the administration of 
Calvin College and Seminary for plainly outlining Calvin’s 
needs: the Commons, the Dormitories, the Classrooms, and the 
Music and Physical Education facilities. 


We thank the Expansion Committee for arranging a cam- 
paign in which a little from each, burdensome to none, means 
a lot from all, adequate to the purpose. 


We thank the thousands of our people who are volunteer- 
ing to sacrifice their time and effort to collect our gifts from us. 


We thank God for this opportunity: to exercise the unity of 
our faith, to be educated in the service of the kingdom, to prove 
the solidarity of our conviction that Calvin College and Sem- 
inary is central to our denominational effort, and to grow in the 
grace of our Lord. 


We commit our prayers, our efforts, and our gifts to full par- — 


ticipation in this program for ‘the common cause of our School. 
: _THE EDITORS 


THE FISH, THE MAN, THE SEA, AND THE SKY 


Sian genius consists in 
capturing the very form and pressure 
of an age; it mirrors a generation and 
speaks for the voiceless, and then one 
can point to a classic and say, “Here 
is the very life of the time.” Sometimes 
genius spearheads the tendencies of a 
time, and in its work forecasts an age 
to come, and then one can point to a 
classic and say, “Here was the life to 
come.” When Moby Dick appeared in 
1851 it was unhonored and unsung; 
yet today the great white whale haunts 
the imaginations of men as an image 
relevant to our world. The vision 
Melville saw has become our world; 
his man-of-war’s world menaces us at 
every turn, and it is that world which 
Ernest Hemingway so effectively sym- 
bolizes in his novel, The Old Man and 
the Sea. Here is Melville’s prophecy 
of 1851 fulfilled in Hemingway’s novel 
of 1952. For Hemingway’s world is a 
man-of-war’s world, and in it is our 
world as understood by the dominant 
temper of our time. 


Looking at contemporary American 
fiction from this point of view, Life, in 
its unprecedented printing of fiction, is 
right in calling Hemingway “unques- 
tionably one of the major writers of 
the twentieth century.” His work from 
In Our Time to The Old Man and the 
Sed is a remarkable image of our natu- 
ralistic temper. In the glaring, primary 
colors of his fiction that philosophy be- 
comes large, primitive, and concrete. 
In his last book one sees naturalism at 
its best, recorded with memorable 
craftsmanship, but one also sees its 
abysmal limitations in its clear rever- 
sion to the primitive. 


The Old Man and the Sea is a short 


s novel, almost, in its superb unity of 


incident, mood, and point, a very long 
short story. The plot is simple and 
linear, a meticulously precise record 
of an old man’s defeat and capture of 
a marlin after a prodigious battle. But 
the sharks devour the secured marlin, 
and the old man brings to the shore a 
magnificent skeleton. ‘What a fish it 

’ the proprietor said. “There has 
never been such a fish.” But the fish 
is in the shark, and the winner as usu- 
al takes nothing. The universe is 
bleak and hostile as always, and the 
image of the universe is almost Greek 
in its superb unity of tone, 


under lock and key. 


lEbss in the concrete is the 
world of force, beauty, and ironical in- 
difference that is naturalism. Here is 
the irony of modern man, a shrewder 
brother to the fish; here is the reason- 
ing animal, where reason consists in 
control and cleverness, in greater per- 
ception of natural law. The fish has 
strength, the man has brains, and both 
have courage; and both are sunk in na- 
ture. “The fish,” says the old man, 
“are not as intelligent as we that kill 
them, although they are more noble 
and more able.” The sky, the sea, the 
fish, and the man are of a piece. 


Now, another reader of the story 
may say that this is a misreading of 
it. Isn’t the old man a catholic? Does 
he not pray? Yet is not his religion 
residual, mere superstition, faith in the 
rabbit’s foot? He says, “I am not re- 
ligious.” He does not think about sin, 
“I have no understanding of it, and I 
am not sure I believe in it.” He leaves 
sin to paid priests. He is sometimes 
profane. His mind is primitive, ani- 
mistic. He says to the fish, “Never 
have I seen a greater, or a calmer or 
more noble thing than you, brother.” 
Yet even if one grants a bit of residual 
Christianity in the old man, the story 
is powered by its naturalistic frame- 
work. Despite all the admiration, al- 
most everywhere the law of the jungle 
prevails. 


The final thrust of the story is the 
irony of nature, its basic meaningless- 
ness. The spectacular courage of the 
old man ends in defeat. The sharks, the 
ignoble scavengers of the sea, eat the 
noble marlin and frustrate the old man. 
There is beauty, courage, even tender- 
ness, but the inherently evil shapes de- 
vour all. The natural order is myste- 
rious, treacherous, and final. The sea 
is placid and beautiful, then hostile and 
cruel; the fish are brothers and foes. 
There is no appeal beyond the natural 
process in which all are embedded and 
which roll on indifferent to courage, 
pity, and tenderness. 


Here we are, the book says, embed- 
ded in an enigmatic natural order, an 
order in which terms like good and evil 
are relative. As men let us be brave, 
good fighters, fighting when our 
strength is least. Above all, let us not 
whine or brood on our predicament. 
Let us keep our despair. and disillusion 


And let us (and 
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this is a new note in Hemingway) 
tender to men in a like plight. 


ore to the day a hundr 
years before, an even greater fish th. 
the marlin swam into the literature 
western men, a huge, malignant fix 
flashing its malevolent whitena 
through the Southern seas. But Mo 
Dick, the whale, is a symbol of 4 
difference between man and nature. 
is hostile as is the cold sea in whi 
he swims, but Ahab does not, even 
his monomaniac madness, identify h 
with final reality. The order beyo 
him is mysterious and probably hostt 
but there is an order beyond him, ad 
there is not an order beyond the 
lin. 
That sense of a reality beyond 
natural is going from our culture. 
live in a world of energy, and nat 
drives, a world without absolute’ val 
a world of change. It is a world of ' 
vived stoicism, of a grim bearing ups 
the face of the inevitable. Even thou 
there is courage and pity and tend 
ness in this little novel, the nobili 
man comes far short of the Shak 
pearean notion of the imperial dig 
of rational and moral man, and ii 
nitely short of the Christian sense : 
the image of God which makes m 
essentially different than nature. 
this book there is but the fish, the m 
the sea, and the sky, and the i 
knows pote beyond these three. | 


Was one undertakes to reflect 
jon church statistics it is necessary to be 
aware of the difference that may ob- 
|tain between appearance and reality. It 
bwas probably undue preoccupation 
with the former that made it a sin for 
sDavid to number Israel and Judah. 
{But the interests of order and planning, 
yas also the obtaining of useful infor- 
jmation derived from comparisons, re- 
‘quire that statistics be compiled. For 
this reason God gave command to 
Moses to take “the sum of all the con- 
jgregation of the children of Israel, af- 
ter their families, by the house of their 
Hathers . . .” It is in that spirit that I 
jwould like to reflect on some data pre- 
sented in the recently published Year- 
book of the American Churches — 
1952.* 

It is pre-eminently a book that deals 
with “families,” that is to say, with de- 
nominations. There is probably no 
country in the world where Christianity 
jcomes to more varied denominational 
expression than the United States. If 
it be true that denominationalism 
serves to emphasize various aspects of 
Christianity then Christianity, in Amer- 
‘ica at least, has a great many aspects 
indeed. There are in the United States 
today, according to the Yearbook, about 
252 religious bodies. Together they 

aim a membership of 88,673,000 per- 
‘sons. The bulk of them belong to 
Becbyterian, Lutheran, Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Roman Catholic and other well 
nown groups. But some odd or, at 
ll events, oddly named families have 
irisen in the American religious com- 
ity to contribute to the total mem- 
ship. We come across The Apostolic 
ercoming Holy Church of God, the 
ck River (and Kindred) Association 
f Baptists, the Two-Seed-In-The-Spirit 
destinarian Baptists, and Triumph 
Church and Kingdom of God in 
ist. More could be mentioned. 


Other denominational names strong- 
belie national backgrounds. Many 
the Christian Reformed Church ob- 
ct, I think rightly, to being identified 


Dutch so far as their religious char- 


blished by the Central Department of 
lication and Distribution, National Coun- 
ES 2 Christ i. in the U.S. (AS ELE 


known as an American church in the 
sense that membership in it should not 
be determined by particular national 
antecedents. Many Lutheran and East- 
ern Orthodox churches, however, give 
a specifically national coloring to their 
oficial name. Among the Lutherans 
there are Norwegian, Slovak, Danish, 
Finnish and Icelandic denominational 
expressions, and among the Eastern 
Orthodox there are Albanian, Arme- 
nian, Assyrian, Bulgarian, Greek, Ro- 
manian, Russian, Serbian, Syrian and 


Ukrainian. 
* % * 


I T may already have occurred 
to the reader that when the 252 church 
bodies in the United States are grouped 
according to conjessional expression 
much of the bewildering multiplicity 
disappears. There are, for instance, 23 
Baptist, 18 Eastern Orthodox, 19 
Lutheran, 23 Methodist, 11 Presbyte- 
rian and 3 Reformed bodies listed in the 
Yearbook (the Protestant Reformed 
Church is not listed). These six 
groupings alone account for ninety- 
eight denominations. Similar group- 
ings could be made for Adventists, 
Brethren, Churches of God, Friends, 
Latter Day Saints, Mennonites and 
Pentecostal Assemblies. So viewed the 
scene becomes considerably less con- 
fusing. 

The confusion also becomes more ap- 
parent than real when we note that 
97% of the 88,673,000 church mem- 
bers are divided among 50 denomina- 
tions with a membership of fifty thou- 
sand or more each. This leaves some 


The Rincrican Chureh Panorama 


By HARRY R. BOER 


2,660,000 persons divided among 202 
denominations. In other words, 3% 
of the American church membership is 
divided among 80% of the denomina- 
tions. Here one could make a further 
refinement — of these two hundred and 
two denominations 38 have a member- 
ship ranging between 10,000 and 
50,000 and account for 1,070,000 per- 
sons. 

It should be noted, however, that 
among the 50 bodies with a member- 
ship of fifty thousand or more there are 
a number that are not Protestant. The 
Roman Catholics number more than 
29,000,000, the Jews 5,000,000 and the 
Mormons, Polish National Catholic 
Church, the Unitarian Churches, the 
Universalist Church of America, and 
the Buddhist Church together number 
about 1,717,000. in short, 43 Protes- 
tant bodies each with a membership of 
50,000 or more, divide among them- 
selves about fifty million church mem- 
bers. 

This brief resume of membership af- 
filiation indicates that by far the great- 
er part of America’s multiple denomi- 
nationalism exists on the fringes of its 
church life and is not nearly so char- 


acteristic of it as a superficial enumera- 


tion of denominations would seem to 
suggest. 


The Roman Catholic Church remains 


the largest single body, dwarfing the 


largest of the Protestant denominations __ 


(the Methodist Church, 9,065,000). — 


Roman Catholics are not gaining in 


proportion to Protestants, however, so 
far as gains during the past a 
century are concerned. The percentage — 
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nearly doubled (22% 


American Church Panorama — Continued 


of Roman Catholic increase during the 
last twenty-five years has been some- 
what less than the Protestant — about 
61% to 07%, the former gaining from 
18,605,000 in 1926 to 29,241,000 in 
1951, the latter from 31,605,000 to 
52,162,000 during the same period. 


Church Membership, Immigration 
and War 


ibe the present year 58% of the 
population of the United States are 
members of some religious body. This 
is the highest in the history of the 
country. Although allowances must 
be made for the various ways in which 
church membership has been computed 


in the past it is nevertheless plain that 


the growth during the past century has 
been nothing short of remarkable. As 
nearly as can now be determined, in 
1850 only 16% of the American popu- 
lation professed any church member- 
ship. During the century that has 
elapsed there has therefore taken place 
a growth of about 42%. 

This increase has taken place in four 
broad stages. From 1850 to 1890 the 
proportion of church members to total 
population rose only from 16% to 
22%. The years of largest growth were 
between 1890 and 1910 when the in- 
crease was from 22% to 43%. From 
1910 to 1940 there was a slow growth 
from 43% to 49% and the eleven 
years from 1940 to 1951 witnessed a 
remarkable upsurge from 49% to 58%. 


These figures tell some interesting 
stories. The large increase from 1890 


to 1910 during which the proportion of 


church membership to population 
to 43%) is prob- 


ably largely due to immigration, and it 


is also probable that the Roman Cath- 


olics gained more by this immigration 
than did the Protestants. This growth 


Sn . . 

was due in the main, therefore, to ex- 
ternal causes. 

the three war periods — Civil War, 


What happened during 
World War I, and World War II — 


when church membership was deter- 


a mined largely, perhaps entirely, by in- 
ee 4 ternal vitality ? 


The period 1860-1870 is the poorest 


ae in the history of the American churches 
on the score of growth — it is, in fact, 


the only period during which loss was 
registered. In 1860, after a decade of 


ze marked growth, 23% of the American 
_ people were members of some church. 
_ In 1870 only 18% were. 


And the re- 


covery was very slow, for in the follow- 
ing twenty years only a four percent 
increase was registered leaving the per- 
centage in 1890 one point below the 
mark reached in 1660. 


During the World War I decade 
growth in proportion to population was 
wholly at a standstill, In 1920 the 
percentage of church membership to 
the total population was the same it had 
been ten years earlier — 43%. The 
depression did not make a great deal 
of difference either. but the World War 
II decade witnessed a remarkable in- 
crease from 49% to 58%. 


It can hardly be said, therefore, that 
adversities such as war and depression 
have the effect of making people more 
religiously minded, Whatever may 
have happened the past ten years, no 
such law is deducible from the varying 
fortunes of our national history. For 
this reason it would be hazardous to 
associate the World War II period and 
the rise in American church member- 
ship as cause and effect. How the two 
are related would be dificult to ascer- 
tain but I believe the possibility should 
be seriously considered that World War 
II and its subsequent developments 
have made plainer than any previous 
calamity the bankruptcy of human ef- 
fort in achieving a livable world. Re- 
ligion in its various manifestations may 
now have become the last resort of hu- 
man hope. How truly Christian the 
new interest is, and how durable, re- 
mains to be seen. 


Giving 


1B Yearbook presents some 
statistics and graphs on church mem- 
bership giving that are worthy of note. 
Dr. Harry S. Myers, Secretary of the 
Joint Department of Stewardship and 
Benevolence of the National Council 
has made a study of giving in fifteen 
denominations from the years 1926 to 
1951. The fifteen denominations have, 
at present, a total membership of 
28,000,000 or substantially more than 
half the total Protestant church mem- 
bership. The figures reveal that annual 
per capita giving has had a. rather 
checkered 


The year 1926 was a prosperity yeart 
During that year each of the 28,000,000 
church members concerned contrib: 
uted, on the average, $21.61. The dee 
pression showed effect hut not immed 
iately, for in 1931 annual giving still 
amounted to $20.06 per capita. Bu 
once the slump came the churches wer 
very slow in pulling out of it. In 1946 
they had not yet completely regainee 
the 1926 level. Only the past five im 
flation years pulled them beyond tha 
to $27.56. The lesson seems to be tha 
once we start tightening our purseg 
strings for the Lord’s cause we do ne 
readily unloose them again. 

There are other figures. Durin 
1951 some 36,000,000 church member 
above thirteen years of age contribute 
a total of $1,166,443,648. Of thi 
amount fully eighty percent or abou 
$934,379,000 was, devoted to congre 
gational expenses — building fund. 
repairs, fuel, ministers’ salaries, etd 
Only some $232,000,000 was given t 
causes lying outside of the congregs 
tions’ immediate needs.. When this 
reduced to per capita giving the ave> 
age contribution of each individual 


tional purposes. The share of benevy 
lence gifts that went to foreign mi 
sions was about $1.30. 


How does Christian Reformed givir 
compare with the national level on tl 
score, say. of foreign missions? | 
trying to approximate a fair compat 
son it must be remembered that tt 
$1.30 given to foreign missions is cor 
puted in terms of giving by chure 
members thirteen years old and o'de 
It is estimated that about 20% of ik 
church membership is below thirtee 
years of age. That would put the co 
tributing portion of Christian Reforma 
church members at about 124,00) 
Last year our Indian and Foreign m: 
sions budget was approximated 
$500,000. This brings the per capi 
contribution to about four dollars. Th 
constitutes a favorable comparis« 
with the average national per capi 
contribution for missions. It is w 
to note, however, that nine denomir 


course during the past tions contributed from six to thi 
twenty-five years: dollars per member thirteen years c 
19269) ..) ae $21.61 and older. Among them is the OrtH 
1931...) 5. ee 20.06 dox Presbyterian Church with $6 
1936 sss ees 11.73 and highest are the Seventh Day N 
104] 43 a 14.84, ventists with $30. 05. 
Ea ee 


One thing is certain — with billions 
eing spent for national defense, edu- 
ation, highways, liquor and amuse- 
nents the almost total effort of the 
-rotestant community in raising some- 
vhat more than one billion dolar for 
ll churchly activities is everything but 
mpressive. 


Church Attendance 


AG ore way in which to 
neasure the relative vitality of the 
thristian community is by the interest 
nanifested in the divine services. When, 
mder normal circumstances, attend- 
ince is low the spiritual strength of the 
thristian group cannot be great. When 
itendance is high spiritual vitality is 
lot necessarily strong for traditional- 
sm and local community pressures 
may stimulate an attendance that is 
not really born of the heart. What 
hen, with these reservations in mind, 
an be ascertained about the strength 
vf American Christianity from the 
fiewpoint of church-attendance? 


The data on this score is fragmen- 
ary. There are no national figures, nor 
re there denominational. An attempt 
was made, however, by the Council’s 
Jommittee for Cooperative Field Re- 
earch to determine average attendance 
it principal Sunday services in fifteen 
arge cities. The churches whose at- 
endance was analyzed have an aver- 
ie membership on the church rolls of 
106. In these attendance at the main 
ervice averaged 160. That is to say, 
bout 40% of the total membership 
ittends one service. Only about a 
hird of the churches canyassed hold a 
second service. At these about fifteen 
yercent of the membership was pres- 
z 

nt. 


With 67% of the churches holding 
mly one service and among these only 
10% of the membership in attendance 
t becomes plain that, if this is at all 
dicative of the national average, the 
ch church membership of 88,000,000 
es much of its impressiveness. There 
pears to be a great deal of dead tim- 
in the ecclesiastical tree. On some 
nches there is less than on others 
the tree as a whole does not give 
appearance of abounding vitality. 


close. correlation between poor at- 
ndance and poor giving. 


Indoubtedly there is in many cases. 


Christian Day Schools 


IES: Protestant Christian Day 
School movement is growing but not 
phenomenally. The figures given in 
the American Yearbook do not claim 
completeness but they are significant 
inasmuch as they cover the main 
groups conducting day schools in 
America today. Insofar as figures are 
available it appears that in 1937 there 
were 2,054 schools with an enrollment 
of 115,580 pupils. In 1952, fifteen 
years later, there were 2,904 schools 
with an enrollment of 187,292, an in- 
crease of 63% over the period. 


The four denominations concerning 
themselves most with day school edu- 
cation compare as follows: 


Missouri Synod Lutherans ....95,474 


Seventh Day Adventists ....... 29,472 
Christian Reformed .......... 26,651 
Joint Lutheran Synod of 

Wisconsin. ¢ oper ss Sskers 16,260 
Four other groups, Baptist, various 


Lutheran, Mennonite and “Others” are 
mentioned which have a total enroll- 
ment of about 18,000. The Southern 
Presbyterians and Protestant Episco- 
palians have 125 and 100 schools re- 
spectively but no enrollment figures are 
given. This completes the Protestant 
day school picture so far as the Amer- 
ican Yearbook was able to ascertain it. 


The Catholics far outstrip the 
Protestants in day school education. 
They maintain 8,358 schools with an 
enrollment of 2,692,706 pupils. 

A glance at the figures indicates that 
the Christian Reformed people are more 
serious about Christian education than 
any other Protestant group in America. 
The Missouri Synod Lutherans, for 
instance, have 95,474 pupils in school 
out of a total church membership of 
1,675,000. In fact, with 26,000 or 
about 16% of the total church member- 
ship of 155,000 in school it may be 
said that the Christian Reformed people 
take day school education even more 
seriously than the Roman Catholics do 
who have less than 10% of the total 
church membership in their parochial 
schools. It is a qusetion, of course, 
whether, with continuing growth the 
same percentage will be maintained on 
the part of Christian Reformed partici- 
pation in Christian day school educa- 
tion. The Roman Catholic achievement 
in caring for, I would judge, about 
50% of their millions of children in 


schools of their own is nothing less 
than immense. 


It is plain that when the 52,000,000 
Protestants in America have only 187,- 
000 children in their own schools they 
continue to trust the efficacy of public 
education for the forming of their 
youth. Reliance on public education 
will probably continue unbroken until 
the results of the released-time program 
of religious education in the public 
schools can be ascertained. Public 
education is a distinctly American in- 
stitution and no nation quickly breaks 
with an institution it has built up over 
a long period of time at great sacrifice. 
But it can be said that for many Amer- 
icans public education is on trial as it 
has never been before. The upsurge 
in religious interest in our country has 
been accompanied by a disturbing con- 
cern about the religious inadequacy of 
public education. This concern has 
projected the church-state question in- 
to public discussion as most would 
have considered impossible as recently 
as twenty years ago. The current solu- 
tion to the problem of religion in the 
public schools is that of released-time 
religious education, but neither the 
courts nor the country as a whole have 
as yet spoken the last word on this 
matter. 


If a substantial part of the recent 
rise in religious interest is truly Chris- — 
tian and if it has any appreciation for 
the relation between religion and _ life 
the released-time program cannot prove 
satisfactory. It will always exist at | 
the fringes of the educational structure, 
will therefore little affect education as 
such, and must make all manner of 
compromises with the various views 
held in the religious community. But 
it will take time for all this to become — 
apparent. If and when it does a sub- 
stantial swing to Christian day school — 
education may take place in various 
parts of the country. The success of 
such an effort, even its being attempted — 
on any large scale, would undoubtedly — 
be much influenced by the known re- ; 
sults of the kind of Christian education _ 
we are endeavoring to give. The chal- 
lenge’ to pioneer, therefore, continues — 
to comfort our educators, and especial- : 
ly the challenge not to succumb to the — . 
constant if perhaps unconscious temp- 
tation to allow Christian schools to be- — 
come fairly identical copies of public 
schools but with a Christian coating. 


THE ROBE 


ike has nothing to do with 
Lloyd Douglas’ novel. 


It has something to do with the min- 
ister’s pulpit dress. 


I venture to suggest that the pulpit 
robe — i.e., the plain black robe — is, 
from the point of view of its simple 
good taste, its symbolism, and its util- 
ity, the most acceptable form of pulpit 
dress. And I believe there is good rea- 
son for commending it to common us- 
age in our churches, even as it has 
come into fairly general use in most 
Protestant churches. 


We do not have, nor will we ever 
have, I trust, an officially prescribed 
clerical garment. The minister’s gar- 
: ment does not belong to the essentials 
.of public worship. In that sense we 
are free from Old Testament ceremonial 
forms, which also included minute pre- 
scriptions concerning priestly dress. 
And we take exception on principle to 
Roman Catholic vestments, not only 
because of the undue symbolism that 
attaches to them, but also because of 
what they represent concerning differ- 
ences between clergy and laity and be- 
tween various orders in the _hier- 
__ archy. 


Our only concern, presumably, is 
that the minister who officiates in pub- 
lic worship should dress in good taste, 
and with due concern for the nature of 
public worship, for the office which 
he holds, and for the function which he 
performs. And in this he is guided, 
and no doubt ought to be guided, by 
custom that comes to prevail by com- 


This was for a long time the situation 
that prevailed in the early Christian 
— Church, and still prevails in most of the 
Protestant churches. There was no 
_ prescribed or distinctive dress for the 
clergy in the life of the early Church. 
The officers of the Church officiated in 
_ the ordinary dress of civil life, though 
_ it was expected that their garments 
should be scrupulously clean and of 
Jlecent quality. This was the custom 
for some time. As late as the 6th cen- 
tury the clergy used in worship the 
same garments they wore in everyday 
life, and there was no distinction be- 
tween the dress of the clergy and laity. 


A distinctive dress for the clergy ap- 
peared between the 6th and 9th cen- 
turies. There were changes in_ the 
fashion of civil dress after the fall of 
the Roman Empire. The clergy did not 
go along with these changes, but re- 
tained the traditional dress of the Ro- 
man Empire — the tunic and the cloak. 
In course of time these developed into 
various forms of liturgical garments, 
around which gathered a mystic sym- 
bolism, and which related to the cere- 
monies performed and to the offices 
that were held in the hierarchy of the 
priesthood. The clerical garments 
came, then, to have ceremonial signifi- 
cance and to stand for ecclesiastical 
position and dignity. 


* * * 


ike Reformation was a revolt 
against the ceremonialism and_ the 
hierarchicalism, as well as against the 
dogma, of the Medieval Catholic 
Church. The Reformation emphasis 
upon the power and sovereignty of the 
Word (in opposition to Catholic cere- 
monialism) and upon the priesthood of 
believers (in opposition to the Catholic 
hierarchy of spiritual orders), was 
bound to result in a rejection of the 
clerical vestments of the Catholic 
Church. Luther was the more moder- 
ate, and regarded the vestments as 
among the adiaphora (things indiffer- 
ent), and as a result many of the tra- 
ditional vestments were retained in the 
Lutheran churches. The extreme radi- 
cals of the Reformation so far rejected 
Catholic ceremonialism and pomp that 
they gloried in the dress of the peas- 
ants. Zwingli and Calvin abolished 
the traditional vestments entirely. 


Calvin laid stress on the principle of 
the utmost simplicity in public worship, 
also as respects the wearing of clerical 
garb, and the Genevan model was fol- 
lowed by the Calvinistic or Reformed 
churches throughout Europe and Amer- 
ica. Calvin himself wore the robe, or 
the toga, both in and out of the pulpit, 
but not as an ecclesiastical garment. 
The robe was the dress common to the 
scholars of his day, and Calvin, as a 
member of the learned class, simply 
conformed in his dress to the prevail- 
ing civil fashion. This was, essentially, 
a return to the practice of the early 
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Church, in which the ordinary civil 
dress was also used as the garment for 
public worship. 


But, as also happened in the early: 
Church, when a change in civil fash- 
ions took place, the clergy did not im- 
mediately follow the fashion, but con 
tinued the wearing of the traditional, 
but now outmoded, costume. Thus. 
even in Reformed churches, a distinc- 
tive dress for the clergy came again in: 
to existence. In Switzerland and France 
the clergy wore what is called the robe 
de Calvin, in the tradition of the robe 
that was worn by John Calvin. This 
was also for a time the clerical habit ir 
use in the Reformed churches of the 
Netherlands, and was at one time recg 
ommended by one of the early Dutch 
Synods, although it was later replacee 
by other forms of clerical garb taker 
over from the changing civil fashions 


It would appear, however, that ther 
is no strong principle of tradition ii 
the history of the Christian Church og 
of the Reformed churches, which woul] 
suggest the prescription of any partic 
ular form of clerical garb. If we rul 
out the principle of the ceremonial sig 
nificance of ministerial clothing, an 
rule out, too, the principle of a distina 
tive dress for ministers as_ standi 
above the community of believers ii 
rank and dignity, there is certainly m 
ground for the institution of officid 
clerical garments. 


* * * 


PA Gh te KUYPER in his won 
of Christian worship (Onze Eeredienstt 
makes much in this connection of tk 
principle of the priesthood of believex 
and suggests that if a garment symbol} 
of Christian faith and worship is wort 
it ought to be worn by all believers ar 
not become the garment of distinctie 
for some. The only principle which ” 
proposes for clerical dress is that 
garment appropriate to the position a 
function of the minister, and not d: 
tated simply by the rules of fashion, , 
in many respects worthy of recomme: 
dation. | 


In terms of this principle he has I 
tle good to say for the cut-away pl| 
form suit — thinks, indeed, that 
in bad taste, inexpressive, and me 


pies 
Ws ad ge oe 


ar, 
te 


ngless. He finds most suitable for 
lerical use, and more in keeping with 
imple good taste and propriety, the 
rock coat, or the toga (as we would 
all it, the robe). 


It would be interesting to know on 
1c basis of what principle the custo- 
1ary pulpit garment has come into use 
1 our churches. Perhaps we have not 
one any careful thinking on this mat- 
sr — even as we have done little 
linking or exercised little concern for 
1e whole matter of liturgics, i.e., the 
cience of worship. I am inclined to 
1ink we first merely followed a custom 
aherited from the Netherlands, and 
iter conformed to a prevailing fashion 
f the day in our own country. Our 
Ider ministers wore the garb which we 
aherited from the Netherlands, — the 
yng frock coat. Apart from ihe winged 
ollar, which seemed a little “dandy,” 
; was a garment of simple, stately dig- 
ity, and seemed quite appropriate to 
ne officiating minister in the assembly 
f worship. 


The further evolution of fashion 
rought in a more fashionable type of 
ulpit dress. There came the cut-away 
oat with the gray-striped trousers, — 
ne more modern, stream-lined succes- 
or to the long, double-breasted frock 
oat. Kuyper refers to this type with 
onsiderable disapproval. I don’t 
now why we have thought it to be an 
ppropriate pulpit garment. The cut- 
way, in America at least, is quite out 
f the line of ecclesiastical tradition, 
nd has little, if any, liturgical char- 
cter. It is, if I mistake not, of quite 
ecular origin — the morning coat 
forn by fashionable gentlemen of high 
tanding, or the garb of the public 
peaker on platform, worn on occa- 
ions of public address by “the distin- 
uished gentleman from so and so.” 
‘he clothing merchant, when he is sell- 
ag to a preacher, calls it the platform 
uit. I wonder why it should have be- 
ome preacher’s garb — for the min- 
ter has a deeper distinction than that 
f being a “distinguished gentleman,” 
nd while officiating at public worship 
e is something other than a mere pub- 
‘ 
peepesker and a platform treader. 


‘I believe Kuyper is right when he 
ays that our pulpit garb ought to be 
tt an article of high, sharp fashion, 
ut a simple garment, appropriate to 
e€ position and function of the min- 
er and the nature of public worship. 


In this he is but giving expression to 
the tradition of Reformed thinking on 
this matter. Calvin did not believe that 
ceremonial garments or those expres- 
sive of hierarchical rank were in order, 
and he abolished them. But he was 
not indifferent to good taste and pro- 
priety in the forms of worship. On 
that score he was of a larger and saner 
mind that Zwingli, and certainly than 
some of the radical Reformers. 


I T seems to me that the robe 
is more consistent with this principle 
of good taste and propriety than is the 
now more or less governing fashion of 
our pulpit dress. And I would like to 
suggest that it is further commended 
by at least two considerations — the 
sanction given to it by tradition in the 
history and practice of the Church, and 
its consistency with the office and func- 
tion of the minister of the Word. 


The robe is commended by the sanc- 
tion of tradition. Living as we do in 
the communion of the age-old and uni- 
versal Church, we ought to live in and 
with a sense of the traditional. As far 
as concerns our relationship to John 
Calvin, it is, of course, most important 
that we should stand in the tradition 
of his theology. But isn’t it as well, too, 
to stand in the tradition — as others 
have done — of the robe de Calvin? 
And the more so, one might say, be- 
cause the tradition of the robe is even 
older than Calvin. Throughout the 
ages in the Christian Church, the robe, 
in one form or another, has been asso- 
ciated with the office and the service of 
the Ministry of the Word. And it 


would seem that in some of the exter- 


nals of our worship, it is better to as- 


sociate ourselves with stately tradition 
than to follow the changing costumes 
of the times. 


The traditional association of the 
robe with learning also points in favor 
of its use. The minister comes out of 
a tradition of great learning, and 
stands — or should stand — before 
the people of God as something of a 
scholar of the Word and of the times 
to which that Word speaks. Perhaps 
the robe would serve an. eminent pur- 
pose if it should remind him that as 
God’s minister his charge is to speak 
out of serious study from a large wis- 


dom — his heritage from and his re- 
sponsibility to the great tradition of 
sacred learning. 


Furthermore, the robe, as Kuyper 
also allows, comports with what is 
proper to the house and the worship of 
God. The robe is a garment of simple 
dignity and stately grace, quite befit- 
ting to the officiant who must stand be- 
fore God’s people to unite and lead 
them in the solemn assembly of wor- 
ship. We robe our choirs. But why 
should we be concerned with good li- 
turgical sense in the robing of our 
choirs, and be content to have the min- 
ister wear a sack suit or the sharply 
tailored, secularized uniform of the 
public platform? 


There is one other consideration of 
consequence. One might call it the 
symbolism of the robe. It hides the 
man and sets forth the office. And 
that is what we are concerned about — 
and what God is concerned about — 
in the exercise of the Ministry of the 
Word. The minister stands in the pul- 
pit before the assembly of God’s people 
not in himself or for himself. He is 
but a voice — and the Word he speaks 
is God’s. It is not first of all as a man ce 
but as God’s ambassador that he ap- 
pears before God’s people. Some years 
ago I read the simple prayer of a 
Presbyterian elder who assisted the vis- 
iting minister in worship. He said: “O 
God, we thank Thee for Thy servant. has ~ 
Blot him out. Reveal thyself.” Even 
so. There is in the robe the symbolism 
of the blotting out of the individuality 
of the human person and the exhibition 
of the office with which he comes from 
God and speaks the revelation of God. 


This concerns only the form of wor- _ 
ship, I know. But we need not be in- 
different to appropriateness of form. 
We are not in fact. And God isn’t. 
And while we are concerned about 
form, we ought to be concerned about 
the better, the more meaningful, the 
more appropriate form. . 


Even so, we know that there are 
more essential garments for the minis- — . 
ter. God looks for him, we should re- 
member, to be clothed with piety, hu- — 
mility, love, and learning, with priestly 
wisdom, prophetic strength, and royal . 
courage. Or, to put it in another way = 
— if the minister be fully clothed with 
the Word and Spirit of truth, he is 
clothed best and as he should be. And 
yet, it is better, too, if the external 
garment comport with that best. ‘ 


Two Million Dollars— 
What For, and Why? 


O; late the usually placid at- 
mosphere of Calvin’s administrative of- 
fices has been in a state of turmoil. The 
repeated jangle of the telephone dis- 
turbs routine. Businessmen invade the 
president’s sanctum, monopolize the 
business manager’s time, drive the 
financial secretary to distraction. Clerks 
are busy mimeographing, college girls 
insert letters in countless envelopes, 
while harassed officials cast anxious 
glances at publicity and organization 
timetables. What’s going on here any- 
way? Just preparation for that 
$2,000,000 Calvin drive, that’s all! 
Just 38,000 families to keep informed; 
just 8,000 workers to equip; meetings 
to arrange for; ministers and consisto- 
ries to appeal to for help and coopera- 
tion. From Edmonton, Alberta, to 
Terra Ceia, N. C., from Alameda, Cal., 
to Hamilton, Ont., all churches are in- 
cluded in the schedule of meetings. 
There must be sufficient publicity and 
on time, please! Organization must be 
effected. Arrange it now, please! Yet, 
amid it all, everyone smiles contentedly, 
because Calvin’s biggest financial ven- 
ture is off to a fine start. There pre- 


_. vails a quiet assurance here that the 


people of the Christian Reformed 
Church will again express their confi- 
dence in College and Seminary by 
means of generous gifts desperately 
needed to finance buildings which 
should have been erected years ago. 


When I say desperately needed, I 
mean just that. That knowledge is 
based on personal investigation of ex- 
isting facilities and interviews with 
Calvin’s official staff. The purpose of 
this article is to tell you about some 
of these findings, and to appeal to every 
reader of the Journal to lend moral 


and financial support to this drive, the 


- outcome of which will determine Cal- 
vin’s physical equipment for years to 
come. 


F mrSsT and foremost, Calvin Col- 


lege needs dormitories for girls. The 


: - present dormitory, built in 1923, and 


adequate for a college enrolling some 


* Mr. William H. Boer is Chairman of the 
Publicity Committtee for the Calvin College 
Expansion Committee. 


300 students, was intended for the 
boys. They have long since been dis- 
possessed, and currently 70 freshman 
girls are housed there, while 200 others 
must find room and board wherever 
the Dean can find places .. . all over 
town ... many in non-Christian homes. 
That this dormitory situation is bound 
to be detrimental to both the moral and 
physical well-being of a number of the 
out-of-town students, with attendant 
maladjustments, hardly needs elabora- 
tion. Practically all colleges demand 
and maintain rigid supervision over 
the outside student, particularly the 
girls. Christian parents have a right 
to expect such control, especially over 
their teen-age sons and daughters. How- 
ever willing Calvin’s President and 
Faculty may be and are to properly 
supervise the studying and living hab- 
its of these students, or to give guid- 
ance to their personal spiritual welfare, 
under existing conditions this is im- 
possible to the extent desired. Jt simp- 
ly cannot be done effectively. Accord- 
ingly, the number one item on the 
building program is two girls’ dormi- 
tories, and the return of the present 
dormitory to the boys for whom it was 


built. 


Another vexing problem is the lack 
of classrooms to accommodate on 
proper schedule Calvin’s present enrol- 
ment of 1200 students. The Main 
Building was erected in 1916 and is 
adequate for 500 students. Classes are 
conducted from 7:50 A.M. to 5:30 
P.M. and on Saturday mornings from 
7:50 A.M. to noon. There just are not 
enough rooms to go around. This 
leads to dislocations, cumbersome 
scheduling and _ irritating adjust- 
ments. Imagine a professor lecturing 
a class in Philosophy while next door a 
group of vocal musicians is being put 
to the test! Or imagine, if you will, the 
predicament of the Band department, 
presently located in an old annex 
which formerly housed the Chemistry 
department. When 60 members and 
their instruments occupy this restricted 
area, there is hardly room for sound! 
There is nowhere to expand but out- 
side! Here are a few of the subjects 
which have spilled over into the 
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Science Building class and laboratory, 
rooms: Ancient Philosophy, Elementary; 
French, Children’s Literature, Funda~ 
mentals of Speech, Psychology, History 
of Music and New Testament History. 
The Seminary building is similarly 
plagued. In addition to classrooms 
shortage, there is also a pitiful lack of 
sanitary facilities. There is just ones 
lavatory for men and just one rest room 
for women in the entire Main College 
building, and these are located in the 
basement! 

More, much more could be writter 
about the situation, but this will suffice. 
Ask any educator what such conditions 
entail, and he will enlighten you with < 
graphic tale of professional woe. Tc 
put it very mildly, this lack of needect 
facilities must and will result in a sense 
of frustration among both professors 
and students hardly conducive to prop: 
er academic atmosphere and _ genere 
“esprit de corps.” 


To remedy this state of affairs, it ii 
proposed to add two wings to the rea 
of the Main Building, one east and ona 
west. The west wing would house tha 
Music department and would be sound 
proofed from the ground up to mini 
mize interference with other instrucd 
tional activity in the Main Buildings 
The wings would provide ten class 
rooms, fifteen faculty counselling of 
fices, additional rest rooms and a base 
ment floor for the Maintenance depart} 
ment. The appearance of the Mai 
Building would not be marred by thi 
project. 


P RESENTLY under constructio# 
is the Commons Building. This builcd 
ing will adequately provide eating fe 
cilities for the students, lounges fei 
both men and women, and a limited 
number of recreational facilities. Any} 
one at all acquainted with conditions s 
the College realizes the hopeless insu 
ficiency of the dining room, long aga 
declared inadequate by Grand Rapict 
health authorities. Except for the gree 
outdoors on the campus, there is 
acceptable opportunity for students 
meet parents or friends with any di 
gree of privacy. The Commons, in ae 
dition to meeting these practical need} 


“4 


ould prove a boon in fostering the 
irit of unity and friendship among 
e student body. 

Last on the program, but by 
9 means of least importance, is a 
nilding for Physical Education. 1 
ish to devote a little more space to 
is part of the $2,000,000 project, as 
s need may not be as self-evident to 
me as is the case with the other build- 
gs already discussed. 

The present gymnasium is located in 
ie basement of the Dormitory. The 
ormitory was built in 1923 with a 
ft of the Van Agthovens, and inclu- 
on of the gymnasium into this unit 
as distinctly an “afterthought,” as 
il be appreciated from a brief de- 
ription of its “facilities,” to wit: 
The College physical education pro- 
gram is operated out of a room 
8ft. by 15ft., which must serve as 
office, record room, storage room, 
drying room, first aid room, consul- 
tation room and dressing room for 
the coach. The locker rovin is ill- 
designed, too small and almost im- 
possible to maintain in a sanitary 
condition due to heavy traffic of 
students, as it is located in and along 
the main artery to the dining room. 
The gym ceiling is too low and the 
floor too small and extremely difh- 
cult to keep clean because of its 
ground floor accessibility. The very 
limited toilet facilities are located in 
the shower room, an inconvenience 
and a violation of every rule of sani- 
tation. 


Considering the fact that all physical 
lucation classes, most of the intra- 
ural program, and practicing for in- 
r-collegiate basketball is carried on in 
@ gymnasium, we can readily under- 
and its complete inadequacy. In sum- 
ary, it can be categorically stated 
at Calvin College has the worst physi- 
| education facilities of any of the 
wurch-related colleges in the State of 
ichigan. 
The importance of proper physical 
ation under a balanced system of 
r education should by no means 
nderestimated. Calvin authorities 
ere forcibly reminded of this last 
y through a communication signed 
ome thirty Grand Rapids Christian 
med physicians. I can do no bet- 
han to quote from their letter to 
oard of Trustees: 


individually and as a group are 
ud of the great advances which 
vin College has made during re- 
years enabling it to rank as one 


of the best small colleges in the 
country. All of these advances have 
been very desirable, but they have 
all been concerned primarily with the 
development of the mind and have 
totally failed to provide equally ade- 
quate facilities for the development 
of the body through the means of 
physical education. Calvin College’s 
present physical education facilities 
were admittedly imadequate over 
twenty-five years ago when the total 
enrolment averaged about 250 to 300 
students. Today, with no real in- 
crease in the facilities and a student 
body four times as great, it would 
seem apparent that the requirements 
for adequate physical education can- 
not possibly be met. If physical ed- 
ucation has a place in higher educa- 
tion, and we feel that it has since 
a healthy body is one of the 
prime requisites for a sound mind, 
then we are of the opinion that an 
expansion of the physical education 
facilities at Calvin College represents 
a most vital need. 


I submit, the matter as outlined 
above admits of no argumentation. In 
this connection also we must always 
remember that there must be “‘balance” 
in education. At present there is “un- 
balance” at Calvin, very heavily 
weighted in favor of the “intellectual.” 
Though the intellectual element should 
alwsys predominate, the plea for “bal- 
ance” is based on recognition of a 
principle which will bear repetition, 
particularly in Christian Reformed 
circles, viz., “a healthy body is one of 
the prime requisites for a sound mind.” 

Now it must not be thought that this 
has escaped the mind of the Board of 
Trustees, nor that the need for better 
physical education has not, in the past, 
been called to Synod’s attention. Al- 
ready in 1940 the “Committee of Ten” 
reported to Synod that the facilities for 
Physical Education were insufficient, 
and in 1941 the Board emphasized the 
situation again, “especially with a view 
to women students.” At that time (1941) 
the College enrolment was 500. Present- 
ly there are almost 1200 students. The 
whole question of adequate physical 
education facilities revolves around the 
wherewithal to build, and now that 
authorization has been granted to raise 
money for this purpose, let us heartily 
endorse the need for balance as between 
the intellectual and the physical under 
our Calvinistic program of higher 


education. 


This $2,000,000 drive then is sup- 
posed to pay for a $350,000 debt on the 
Commons Building, and finance the 
erection of Dormitories, Wings to the 
Main Building, and a Physical Educa- 
tion Building. To subscribe this 
amount, the average family is being 
asked to give $1.00 or more per month 
for the next five years, beginning Jan- 
uary, 1953. To attain the two million, 
heavy reliance is being placed on those 
in better than average financial posi- 
tion to contribute substantially larger 
amounts. Experience has shown time 
and time again that not every family 
either can afford or is willing to give 
the average, though sometimes a great- 
er-than-average amount is received 
from folks who seem to be able to af- 
ford it least. These often put to shame 
those among us whom the Lord has 
prospered greatly. As the President 
of our 1952 Synod expressed so feel- 
ingly in a recent letter to all of us, 
“Remember also that when we stand 
before our God pretty soon, the things 
we spent for ourselves will seem triv- 
ial, the money we spent for His .King- 
dom will be remembered with joy.” 
Lest we forget! 


I trust I have succeeded in convinc- 
ing the reader that the Synodical de- 
cision authorizing Calvin’s $2,000,000 
drive rests on solid foundation of fact, 
is predicated on nothing more or less 
than actual dire need. Could some 
novel way be devised for all to visit 
the campus, every thinking person 
would agree that the case for more 
“brick and steel” has not been over- 
stated, that even ample justification for 
it would exist were the enrolment to 
be 500 students less than is the case 
today. Having stated the facis to as 
great an extent as space permits, I rest 
my case for College and Seminary. In 
pleading for your prayerful moral and 
financial support, much could be writ- 
ten about the centrality of Calvin in our 
denominational life, her 


the past has 
given 


against us. However, 
abundantly demonstrated that, 


the plain, unvarnished facts, your de- 


votion to Calvin and the spiritual cause 


it stands for needs no further urging, — 
Exactly that 


no more convincing plea. 
inspires our hope for success, our con- 


fidence in the outcome of this cam-— 


paign, and for that devotion we thank 


God. 


tremendous | 
importance in developing in cur midst _ 
a leadership able to interpret our Cal-— 

vinistic way of life in a world in which. 
practically everyone’s hand is raised _ 


Education in the Lupwe Area 


is is not my purpose to write 
about the educational efforts in other 
parts of our mission; others are better 
qualified for that task. This article 
will deal with education of boys and 
girls in elementary schools as they have 
been established in the Lupwe area. 
There is an adult school at Wukari and 
there are schools in the Tiv area, but 
these will not be treated here. 


It is a long time since Miss Veenstra 
began her work at Lupwe. She did not 
begin by building schools and inviting 
the children in. Rather, she spent her 
time trekking to the surrounding vil- 
lages preaching the Gospel. As the 
Lord blessed His word and brought 
forth His own out of these pagan 
places, the need for training evangelists 
and teachers arose and so our first 
schools came into being. They were 
called adult schools and from them 
have come many of our present evan- 
gelists and Christian workers. 

Not all missions begin their work in 
this way. Many missions in Nigeria 

began by establishing schools and hop- 

ing that the children they educated 
would become Christians. The purpose 
of these schools was evangelism. Our 
schools in Nigeria did not originate in 
this manner. 

Through the preaching of the mis- 
sionaries and the Christian Africans. 
an African church was established. This 
church, from its inception, has been in- 
.digenous. With respect to education, 
_ this meant that there would be no ele- 
mentary schools as we know them un- 
til the church could finance them. To- 
day there is a school, a school system 
if you will, and excluding myself, our 
church in America doesn’t pay one 
- penny for its support. It is still neces- 
sary to have a missionary supervise 
_ the schools and it will be necessary for 
some time to come. Our hope is that 
the day is not too far distant when 
this will no longer be true. 


It should be understood that our 
schools are _ full-fledged elementary 
_ schools. In the minds of many of our 
people at home, they are little more 
_ than literacy classes. In our system, 
we follow the English standards. These 
differ a bit from our own in the United 
States. For what approximates eight 
grades at home, we have Classes one 


to four in the Junior Primary Depart- 
ment, and in the Senior Primary De- 
partment we have a Remove Class and 
Classes five and six. In seven years 
our children must do the work of eight 
grades at home. Class six is the equiv- 
alent of the eighth grade. 


Our schools are regularly inspected 
by government education officials, and 
we are expected to keep a high stand- 
ard of instruction. Just how difficult 
this is cannot casily be imagined. The 
children come from illiterate homes 
and receive very little, if any, encour- 
agement from their families. Such a 
small percentage of the children attend 
school, that they are exceptions from 
whatever village or town they come. 
The area which our Lupwe School 
serves consists of many small tribes. 
Last year, no less than twelve tribes 
were represented at our school, each 
having its own language and _ tribal 
customs. As was mentioned in my 
last article, tribal barriers are difficult 
to overcome and these ideas of remain- 
ing apart are carried over into school 
life. The children overcome these 
difficulties, but they are constantly re- 
minded of them when they return home 
on school holidays. So few people have 
gone to school that these differences re- 
main very strong. 


The children must learn a common 
language when they enter school. 
This language is Hausa, since Hausa 
is the trade language of the northern 
region. The child is immediately con- 
fronted with this task and does re- 
markably well. Understand, that for 
none of the children in our schools is 
Hausa his native language. Having to 
learn a new language gives the child 
a slow beginning and the government 
syllabus does not take this into consid- 
eration. This language problem is one 
of the most difficult we face in trying to 
keep our schools at the proper level of 
efficiency. 


Beginning in Class three, the chil- 
dren learn English. Their study of 
English is intense and by the time they 
reach Class five, all their school work 
is done in the English language. To 
the question often placed to us as to 
whether our children are as capable 
mentally as white children, we always 
reply by telling of the two languages 


ing, however it will be a couple c 
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the African children learn before they 
are finished with the cighth grade. 
English is a very difficult language to 
learn; the spelling alone is enough tc 
discourage anyone. I think it is high- 
ly commendable that the African chil: 
dren do so well. 


Trained teachers are very scarces 
The teachers which are in the school: 
are all native Christians. At presenti 
there are five at the Lupwe School ana 
six in the Junior Primary villag 
schools of our area. These men re 
ceived their early training at Lupw 
and most of them have had additione 
study at the Gindiri Training Comm 
of the Sudan United Mission 
would like to expand, but it is impos 
sible without additional staff, and 
have no more teachers. At presem 
these are several young men in trair 


years before they can be put to work 
Some of our present teachers are geq 
ting too old and should retire, bu 
we're asking them to continue until ov 
staff needs can be met. The teache: 
which are carrying on so faithfully a 
the result of the hard work and trai 
ing of the senior missionaries wh 


saw the future needs of the Africa : 
church. 


In an effort to adapt the curricul 
to the needs of the country, our sylllp 
bus calls for a great deal of time 
be spent in the teaching of agricul 
in the classroom and on the schc@ 
farm. Every African must be a farip 
er; if he isn’t, he cannot expect to gf 
much to eat. It often happens th 
children refuse to farm after attendii 
school, since it cannot be expected th 
an educated person get his harp 
dirty. Farming was something new’ 
me, and I’m still struggling with it, li} 
I think the children are learning sor 
thing about it that they didn’t kn 
before. The Africans have much | 
learn about the use of the soil and ex} 
rotation. They have never had to le: 
this in this sparsely populated reg 
of Nigeria, because they have only |) 
ask the chief for a new plot of grou 
if the old one isn’t yielding what 
should. We’re trying to show the cs 
dren better ways of farming and | 
teach them that being a oe far 


a healthy contribution to the welfare 
the country. 


Crafts are also taught. Knowing 
w to read and write is finc, but the 
dren niust also live here and any 
y that we can help them improve 
ir standard of living must be bene- 
ial. Here again my knowledge was 
y limited, but with the help of some 
rican craftsmen and our own teach- 
, we are making progress. 


In no way are we trying to make 
ite people out of our African boys 
d girls. We don’t insist that they 
ar shoes and that they cease from 
frying their school books on their 
ads. We don’t thrust a fork, knife, 
d spoon on them and tell them that 
the way civilized people eat. There 
more to being civilized than that and 
> Africans could give us some lessons 
how to behave. 


I mentioned before that our 
100ls are inspected regularly by gov- 
mment education officers. These men 
e usually very friendly and helpful. 
nce visitors are always welcome, we 
ake the time of their visits a social 
e as well. Each province has an edu- 
tion officer and assistants, if neces- 
ry. They are Britishers, but their 
laries are paid out of the taxes of the 
gerians. When our school was ac- 
edited to give the First School Leav- 
s Certificate it was subject to an in- 
ise inspection. These certificates are 
t lightly given. Children that receive 
2m have accomplished something ex- 
ptional for this part of the world. 
tually, they are the equivalent of an 
shth grade diploma at home, but 
ice so few people have reached this 
we of education, they are very valu- 


All schools in Nigeria must be open 
all people. Although our schools 
2 really church schools, we must ad- 
t all who desire to enter. This is 
e for all schools, whether they re- 
ye government grants-in-aid or not. 
has been no problem for us and 
san’t forsee any difficulty in the fu- 
e. Pagan parents who want their 
ldren to go to school, can send them 
native administration schools. If 
parents wish their children to at- 
our schools, it is because they 
e to do so and hence they cause 
uble. Moslems would never send 
children to our schools, so we 
> no ) difficulty with their objecting 
teaching. — 


Our schools are financed from three 
sources: The African Church, school 
fees or tuition, and government grants- 
in-aid. The schools belong to the 
African Church and not to the mission. 
The children pay fees to help defray 
expenses and the African Church ac- 
cepts aid from the government to help 
pay the teachers’ salaries. The pay 
scale is set by the government and 
must be kept. This scale is completely 
out of line with the wages of all other 
people in our area and the Church 
could not pay them without aid. Rules 
for all schools are the same, whether 
they receive this money or not, so the 
witness of the schools is not compro- 
mised because of the grants. The mon- 
ey for them comes from the tax of the 
people, not from England, so we feel 
it is more indigenous to receive this 
money, than to have the church in 
America furnish it. 


By this time you will no doubt have 
noticed that our schools are parochial. 
As yet it has not been possible to have 
parent schools as we know them in 
America and which we hope to have 
one day in Nigeria. Our people are 
too poor to be able to form a society 
and finance a school system. Another 
reason, fully as important, is the lack 
of education among the parents. It 
will be several years before a society 
can be formed, but it is something for 
which we are working. We know that 
this would be the more ideal way for 
us to run our schools and we are striv- 
ing to achieve this. These developments 
take a long time to realize. When we 
see how much the Lord has already 
given us, we look forward with confi- 
dence to the realization of an African 
Society for Christian Education. 


I cannot emphasize enough the 
backward state of the people in our 
area. On a recent trek to visit some 
of our village schools, I saw hundreds 
of boys and girls who will never at- 
tend school and who will grow up to 
live as their fathers have for centuries. 
When I see this and compare it with 
the few who go to school, I wonder if 
there will ever be any change. When 
I feel this way, however, I need but 
look at the past thirty years to find 
encouragement. Thirty years ago there 
were but few Christians here, and no 
teachers or educated Africans. Today 
there is a thriving African Church, 
with its own very large missionary pro- 


gram and its own school system. From 


among them have come our church 
leaders and African teachers. The 
African Church sees its responsibilities 
to its fellows and is trying its best to 
show and provide leadership. 


Nigerian independence may come in 
the next few years. With this inde- 
pendence, very likely will come the re- 
quest that the white man go home. We 
can’t leave our African brothers with- 
out leadership. In the north the church 
will be under Moslem domination. To- 
day, the Northern House of Assembly 
is predominately Moslem. Jf our 
African church is without capable, 
well educated men, we can expect that 
theirs will be a losing struggle with the 
Mohammedans. We must have men 
who are able to be representatives of 
the non-Moslem areas of the population 
and we believe our schools can be used 
to that end. 


The Lord has prospered the work in 
Nigeria and we have faith that He will 
not forsake the church which He has_ 
called forth. He has provided the 
schools and the church with several 
leaders of exceptional ability. While I 
was home on furlough, one of our Af- 
rican teachers served as acting prin- 
cipal of our Lupwe School and did so 
very commendably. There are several 
promising young men in training at 
schoo!s for higher education and we 
hope that they will come back to serve 
their God and their country in our 
area. It takes a long time for these 
people to reach the stage of develop- 
ment which we would like to see, but 
they have come a Jong way. The years 
have not been without great disappoint- 


ments, but through it all the Lord con- _ 


tinues to prosper and bless. 


In this faraway land, the Lord has | * 


His purposes. What has been accom- 
plished is remarkable when one consid- 
ers all that was involved: ignorance of | 
the people, language differences, tribal 
barriers, the 
the white people must live. We have 
the blessed privilege of witnessing this 


growth and you at home have the duty — 


and privilege of remembering this 


work in your prayers and supporting | a 
Don't pray for the 


your missionaries. 
“poor missionaries”; indeed remember — 
us, but we’re here because the Lord has 
given us work to do and we’re quite 
happy with this honor. 
ber us at the expense of the Africans. 


By the grace of God, education is be- ‘a 
We pray it may be a 
great blessing to His church in this — 


ing carried on. 


land. 


difficulties under which 


Don’t remem- — 


' 


Church and State __A Historical Survey 


lak to think of the relation of 
the Church to the State poses a most 
difficult problem. Good minds have 
wrestled with it; but none has spoken 
definitively. What was said of the 
Aatirevolutionaries of Holland a few 
decades ago is still true of Reformed 
people in genezal, namely, that when 
asked to state their position as to the 
relation of Church and State they re- 
| ply that they are “still thinking.” 
It may be that there is no ultimate 
and final solution for this problem. 
Probably we are dealing here with mat- 
ters that cannot be made to mesh; and, 
that therefore the best we may hope 
for is a modus vivendi, a way of get- 
ting along. The two are not cut from 
the same bolt of cloth. One of these, 
the Church, stands in the redemptive 
pregram of God and therefore has re- 
generacy as its prime resource; the 
“other, the State, is obliged to operate 
with unregenerate men and has only 
the restraints of common grace as its 
prime resource. And since special, re- 
__ demptive grace is not a mere elongation 
of common grace therefore Church and 
State do not fit easily together. 

Due to the difficulty of this probiem 
the Church has followed a zigzagging 
path down through the centuries. We 
shall attempt in a series of articles to 
sketch briefly some of the main direc- 
tions into which men’s minds have gone 
-anent this problem. We will need four 
chapters, for there are in the main four 
episodes in the story. The first of 
these is that of the apostolic and post- 
apostolic age. 


The Apostolic Age 


@ HRISTIANITY was launched in 
a world that already had its State —- 
and a strong State it was. Whatever 
moral and_ intellectual bankruptcies 
were threatening, the Empire was a 
strong and virile State. And as such 
it was in no way born of the impact of 
the Gospel or of any Special Revela- 
tion. This State owed its origin not 
‘to any oracle at Jerusalem. It was 
i= secular, as secular as it could be. 

The early Christians could think 
back however to a wholly different 


* The Reverend Mr. Leonard Verduin is min- 
_ ister of the Student Chapel of the Christian 
_ Reformed Church at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


regime, to the Old Testament episode 
with its close integration of Church 
and State. First generation Christians 
had in memory a State genetically re- 
lated to the oracle of Special Revela- 
tion at Jerusalem. True enough, this 
episode was essentially past when 
Christ and his followers walked in 
Galilee; by their own acknowledgment 
the Jews no longer wielded the sword, 
that inevitable symbol of coercion and 
the sine qua non of the State. The 
scepter had departed from Jerusalem 


and had slipped into gentile, secular 
hands. 
And it is deeply significant that 


Christ, and after him his disciples, hed 
evidently made their peace with the ces- 
sation of the Old Testament experiment. 
They stirred not a finger to recover the 
old regime. When some proposed to 
weld the sword to his crown, by add ng 
to his spiritual rule that rule of which 
the sword is symbolic, he eluded them. 
He spoke uf rendering unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and to God the 


things that are God’s -— without the 
slightest suggestion of nostalgia for the 
good old days when these came 


wrapped in one and the same package. 
And when one in his retinue reveals a 
tendency to carry the insignia of the 
State, the sword, into the affairs of the 
Kingdom he is rebuked in no uncer- 
tain terms. And Christ’s satellites re- 
veal the same amazing Jack of any ten- 
dency to go back to the Old Testa- 
ment formula. John the Baptist re- 
bukes Herod for his immoralities — 
but not for his secular regime. Peter 
is highly displeased with the magis- 
trates’ order forbidding the apostolic 
witness — hut not for their failure to 
make the witness their care. Paul min- 
isters to those who are of Caesar’s 
household, because they, like all men, 
need his Gospel — not because they 
might be useful to bring back the an- 
cient order. 


This non-occurrence of any nostalgia 
for the Old Testament order, this total 
resignation to rulers of the earth and 
their civil policies plus Kingdom ofhi- 
cials and their procedures is deeply 
significant. It should not have been 

ee aside so flippantly by later gen- 
erations of men who said they were 
following in his train. And it should 
give everybody pause who glibly 


“should have remained in the court ' 
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reaches back into the Old Testamen 
to arm himself with arguments touch 
ing the relation of Church and State 
This is especially pertinent for Calvir 
ists who are wont to arm themselve: 
with weapons chosen from the old ax 
senal, in their fight for infant baptisr 
for example. 


It should be observed that althoug: 
Christ and his followers had manifestlt 
made their peace with a civil order na 
directly inspired by the Jerusaler 
oracle this did not imply a vilificatiog 
of that order. They spoke with dee 
respect of such an order. Even at 
moment when the sword of this Sta 
was about to be used improperly, mo: 
improperly, he speaks of it as a Gore 
given power; and he iays the blam 
for the imminent miscarriage of j 
tice not so much at its door as at th 
of those who had carried a matter th 


the spiritual regime into the secul: 
court (John 19). Paul testifies of 
wholly secular regime that as such 
is a minister of God (Rom. 13). TY 
functions of such a secular magistrad 
are sufficiently noble to merit top cod 
sideration in the intercessory prayet 
of God’s people (1 Tim. 2). This nog 
occurrence of any vilification of t 
secular State is significant; the mod 
so when we reflect that these were dak 
of bitter persecution. But all along t 
early Christians felt that the cause 
their sorrow was not the bare fact of 
secular regime but the prostitution 
the sword of that regime, a prostituti! 
instigated by their foes as they carrit 
an essentially spiritual conflict into 
court where the decisions anent 

conflict did not belong. 


VA sone Christianity me 
for a double loyalty, loyalty to Chn 
and his Kingdom and loyalty to + 
rulers of the secular order. True 4 
basic assumption in the teachings 
their Leader they had made their =| 
with a world of multiple reaction ta 
claims of Christ. They knew that ° 
all men would believe. And this be 
thrust in their thought brought thd 
inevitably to the idea of a secular p 
er that would embrace with e 
friendliness men of the several 
tions. In this conviction of the 


a of multiple response to the spir- 
ual claims of Christianity we must 
cate the root of historic Christianity’s 
mtribution to toleration. Wherever it 
as been at peace with the phenomenon 
multiple response it has tried for a 
mn-side-taking State; and wherever it 
as surrendered the idea of multiple re- 
yonse it has, along with all other life 
id world views, fed and incurred in- 
lerance. 

Apostolic Christianity had difficulty 
mvincing its contemporaries of the 
snuineness of its dual loyalty. Out- 
de the Biblical tradition men are un- 
dle to visualize any such thing. All 
her isms make for a single loyalty. 
verywhere else Gleichschaltung of 
riest and ruler is inevitable. He who 
ould be loyal to Caesar must be loyal 
y the gods. He who repudiates them 
scomes a dangerous seditionist. And 
ie charge that all their talk about a 
ouble loyalty was but a subtle piece of 
dition was fairly dinned into the ears 
tf the early Christians. And their se- 
tious tendency was easily proved — 


if the axiom of the impossibility of a 
dual loyalty was allowed to stand; it 
was most difficult to prove if recourse 
were taken to the actual conduct of the 
Christians. Here were people who ac- 
cording to the axiom should he danger- 
ously seditions but who in 
were examples of loyality. 


actua'ity 


A strange optimism runs through the 
Christianity 


of these apostolic times, 
trying though they were. They saw 
their dear ones dr ageed hefore the 


lions; but they refused to embrace a 
view of things whereby such outrages 
upon human rights became inevitable. 
They did not think thet the construc- 
tion of things is such that persecution 
for the faith is a matter of course. And 
it is again a significant fact that this 
optimism is based not so much upon a 
fond hope that the State may yet go 
“Christian” as that the State may yet 
be induced to turn a deaf ear to the 
Consequenzmacherei of their opponents 
who keep on urging the old axiom that 
a man must share the religion of the 
emperor in order to be a_ tolerable 


citizen. ‘These early Christians had 
fond hopes that some day the very ex- 
cellence of their conduct as citizens 
would persuade the magistrates that a 
man could be a Christian in a secular 
State and be a good citizen the while. 

Alas, this fond expectation was not 
to be realized. The essentially ethnic 
that a State cannot be stron 
unless its citizens are of a single com- 
mitment was extremely tough. And 
when the empire began to waver and 
became mortally sick the physicians 
attending it prescribed a diet of single 
commitment if it wished to survive. 
And the only commitment that had a 
ghost of a chance to succeed was the 
Christian commitment. Then make it 
the accepted commitment, said the 
physicians. And with that advice fol- 
lowed, with the Emperor Constantine 
graciously and faithfully swallowing 
down the prescribed potion, the first 
episode of Christianity came to an end. 
This event, known ever after by some 
as the “Fall of the Church” marked the 


beginning of a second phase. 


notion 


Phe Sacrament of Community 


i= is perhaps no moment 
1 the Christian life more intensely 
romising of spiritual reward than the 
Rbration of communion. The Lord’s 
upper is a holy drama acted out in 
arpetual memorial to His passion. 
lore than that, it is a sacred mystery 
rough which God imparts to us the 
dy and blood of His Incarnate Son. 
le probably never come more inti- 
ately close to the Divine-human Sav- 
than when we receive hread and 
ine from His sacred table. Nor do 
e ever come closer to each other. It 
e sacrament of communion in His 
-ath and is by that token the sacra- 
ent of Life, for, in His instance, death 
ns Life. It is thus the sacrament of 
munion in His Life, or, we may 
it is the sacrament of Community 
— community in Him and in one 
ther. My purpose new is to under- 
one point about our sacrament, 
t is a real and objective medium 
ace of Community Life, and to 
one application, that the Lord’s 
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sacrament may be the Divine response 
to one of our great needs. 


The Lord’s Supper is a memorial to 
the death of the Savior. The statement 
that the bread and wine are signs may 
be taken partly in this sense: “this do 
in remembrance of Me.” The bread 
broken and the wine poured out are a 
kind of reminder that ws the bread is 
broken so was His body, and as the 
wine is poured, so was His blood. They 
are, thus, a unigue sort of Passion 
Play, a drama in symbolism, which we 
identify with the real drama of His 
suffering. It is this aspect of the sac- 
rament which makes appropriate the 
singing of such hymns as “When | 
Survey the Wondrous Cross.” As 
we participate in the celebration, we 
are reminded of Calvary, and are, 
or feel that we should be, stirred to 
pious sorrow and tearful gratitude for 
His incomparable sufferings for us. The 


sacrament is this, surely; but it is more. 


too. It is indeed a memorial symbol 
of the Cross; but it is not enough that 
it be, to our minds, this alone. Apart 
from the fact of Christ’s institution of 
bread and wine, the Oberammergau 
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Passion Play or Reuben’s painting 
“The Descent from the Cross” might 
conceivably accomplish this more ade- 
quately. Jf it were only a memorial, 
it would hardly be a sacrament in any — 
real sense, nor a means of grace. The 
pious imagination stimulated by it 
might perhaps aid in our sanctification, 
but the sacrament itself would be an 
empty sign. 

If the Lord’s Supper were only a 
commemorative symbol, it would be in-— 
effective to the extent that our imagin- | 
ative and emotional response were in- — 
adequate to it. 
of us have known disappointment and — 
even disillusionment in the sacrament 
because we have approached it with | 
this incomplete notion. As a memorial — 
symbol, it would be sensitive to a var- = 
iety of very incidental and subjective 
factors. The explanatory sermon may — 
be peculiarly inappropriate, the form — 
inexpressively read, the 


misfortune or tomorrow's fears, or any 
of a host of other possible disturbances 
may be present. Whatever the im- 
mediate cause, a celebrant could rea- 


It is possible that many 


celcbrant’s 
mind pre-occupied with yesterday’s 


The Sacrament of Community — Continued 


sonably feel that, somehow, the sacra- 
ment “did not take.” And the impli- 
cation is that to this person in this case 
the Supper was not a means of grace. 
But there is never an occasion for the 
believer to experience disappointment, 
for the sacrament does not wait upon 
experience. Nor can its gracious ef- 
fects be measured by what we experi- 
ence or feel we have experienced. The 
Lord Himself appointed it, and, with 
those who believe, He never fails to 
“keep His appointment.” 


IBS Communion, then, is not 
a mere symbol, but a genuine medium 
which the Lord has wisely chosen to 
feed us with His grace. The Catholics 
are wrong in saying that the Reformed 
sacrament is subjective and empty. The 
grace given in our sacrament is as real 
as the grace the Catholics contend is 
given in theirs. The presence of Christ 
in our sacrament is as real as the pres- 
ence the Catholics contend for theirs. 
The reformers — at least those of 
Geneva — never conceded to the Cath- 
olic sacrament a more genuine efficacy, 
a more “real” grace than they believed 
to attend their own. The controversy 
was one of kind and of mode, but never 
of reality. 

The reformers denied that the sacra- 
ment has an inherent capacity for in- 
fusing grace, as a narcotic has capacity 
to stupify or alcohol to inebriate. They 
disputed that the Lord was present in 
the sacrament only after a migration 
of the body and blood in its substance 
from its heavenly home. ‘The sacra- 
ment is a medium of grace, they said, 
only because the Holy Spirit confers 
grace through it. Christ is very pres- 
ent, though His humanity is permanent- 
_ ly stationed at the right hand of God, 
_ only through a miracle of the Holy 
‘Spirit. (Whence it is called a “Spir- 
 itual” presence.). The reformers re- 
_ jected the Catholic notion that faith 
was irrelevant to the sacrament, but 
they denied just as insistently that the 
_ sacrament was dependent upon faith. 


_ Faith, said Calvin, was a vessel in 


which the participant carried away the 
grace given. But, the presence or avail- 
ability of the grace was independent 
of the receiving and carrying away. 


2 : If I may be permitted a rough analogy, 


water is in the tap, dependent upon the 
spring or reservoir, and not upon the 
presence of a bucket; though the buck- 
et must be there if water is to be car- 


ried away. It is this kind of correla- 
tion between faith and the grace of the 
sacrament which Calvin saw. The 
grace is objectively present, simply be- 
cause the Lord promised it and gives it. 
And to all who believe in Him, quite 
apart from their emotion at the moment 
of celebration, He will give His sacra- 
mental grace. 

The objectivity of the sacrament is a 
matter of eloquent insistence with Cal- 
vin. It will be useful to let him speak 
for himself. In the sacrament of His 
Supper, the Lord really and objectively 
presents Himself to us: “he bids me 
take, eat, and drink his body and 
blood under the symbols of bread and 
I have no douht that he will 


wine. 
truly give and I receive” (1). It is 
truly His flesh which He serves. “We 


say that Christ descends to us, as well 
by the external symbol as by His Spir- 
it, that he may truly quicken our souls 
by the substance of his flesh and 
blood.” (2) The presence of His hu- 
manity in the sacrament not only tes- 
tifies to, but secwres our immortality. 
‘Such, I say, is the corporeal presence 
which the nature of the sacrament re- 
quires, and which we say is here dis- 
played in such power and efficacy, that 
it not only gives our minds undoubted 
assurance of eternal life, but also se- 
cures the immortality of our flesh, since 
it is now quickened by his immortal 
flesh, and in a manner shines in his im- 
mortality.” (3) This is bold speech 
and, with it. Calvin leads us into an- 
other world than that of commemora- 
tive symbolism. With such a concept 
of the sacrament, no believer need ever 
feel disappointed because of his own 
emotional response. What human re- 
sponse could ever be adequate to this 
mysterious reality? 

As with all God’s gifts, we do not 
reach out and grasp the grace of the 
sacrament. God stoops and gives. 


TES point thus far is, I think, 
fairly clear. It is that the Lord’s Sup- 
per is His supper. In it, He caters to 
our needs. 

If this is so, there is strong reason 
for regular and frequent participation. 
The argument that celebration should 
occur comparatively seldom lest the 
sacrament become commonplace ob- 
viously falls. Such argument suggests 
a well placed distrust in our sustained 
regard for the holiness of the sacra- 
ment. But it carries a suggestion of 


distrust in the sacrament as well. Wi 
may be thankful that the sacrament i 
not first of all a matter of our prope; 
respect, but of Christ’s institution ane 
promise. The Holy Spirit works witl 
the sacrament, and His acts can not be 
come “common.” There are, then, ni 
principial grounds for limiting the ce: 
ebrations to four a year. It may na 
be principially :mperative that they hi 
more; but the nature of the sacramer 
argues that greater frequency could k 
beneficial. Calvin thought it qui 
imperative that celebrations be ver 
frequent, at least once a week. (4) 


Apart from the frequency of com 
munion, the nature of the sacramer 
demands that it be given a place 
pre-eminent honor in our liturgy. Nee 
it be said that it must never be allowe 
to be a mere appendage, a kind of es 
tra point for which we have no integr 
place in the body of the service, a dani 
ling modifier in the liturgical sentence 
On Communion Sunday everything el} 
is adjectival; the sacrament is tl 
thing. This places a weight of discree 
ness on our ministers. 


Having made this digression, y 
must return to the main point. VW 
have noted that the sacrament is a res 
objective medium of grace. We mu 
now add that it is a medium pre-er 
nently, though not exclusively, of # 
grace of communion. The cup of bles 
ing and the bread we break, said Paz 
are they not the communion of Chris: 
blood and body? It is the Lord’s su 
per, we have said, and in His supyy 
He offers us union with Himself. 
an admittedly mysterious manner, — 
unites us with His humanity as He dd} 
with His Spirit. This was remarka 
significant to Calvin. “Jt is not mes 
ly that Christ vivifies our spirit 1 
spiritual life,” he says, “we actug 
participate in his body and blood, 
otherwise we should not participate 4 
the whole Christ.” (5) It is import 
that we are united to Him as humana 
well as Divine, for we must be unii 
to the complete Christ. If we are 
united to the “whole Christ” we 
not truly united to the Christ. In 
sacrament, then, “the Lord commt 
cates his body so that he may hee 
altogether one with us, and we \ 
him.” (6) Let it be underscored oc 
more that we are united to Him 
cause He communicates Himself to 
This is not to be understood, but. 
lieved, and, believed, received. — 


A 


: 
| 


pes is one mere note to be 
dded. Christ has but one body to of- 
er, and one Life. With that one body, 
nd the one Life, He unites us all. It 
ollows with intense reality that, as Cal- 
in says, “we must necessarily, by this 
atticipation, all become one body.” 
ince “he makes himself common to all, 
he) also makes us all to be one in 
im.” (7) (In one sense, at least, the 
acrament is “common” place.) To all 
rho believe in Him, Christ gives His 
vhole self very really in the sacrament, 
hat through participation in Him all 
re united to Him, and, hence, to each 
ther. In the first paragraph, I called 
t the sacrament of Community Life. 
‘hat is what the Lord makes it to be. 


The application of this has already 
mplicitly been miade. It deserves, 
iowever, to be made more explicit. It 
$ not uncommon to hear it said that 
ye, the Reformed community in Amer- 
ca, have two paramount needs. We 
eed, it is said, a sense of community. 
Ve also need, it is perhaps more fre- 


quently said, leadership, a prophetic 
voice to show us the way out of our 
difficulties. The second “need” is per- 
haps considered the answer to the first: 
We could become united if there were a 
leader to unite us. Whatever the truth 
of this, it would be tragically ironic if 
we should neglect that means which 
God has supplied us of the deepest 
unity possible in life. The unity pro- 
vided in the sacrament goes deeper than 
any sense or awareness. Jt is more real 
than any organization, and far more 
permanent than any unity inspired by 
such media as “mass meetings” and the 
like. We do, perhaps, need leadership. 
But we need each other more. And we 
need union with each other in the mys- 
teriously deep sense that goes to the 
root of our being, that penetrates the 
heart of our life. It is, in fact, the 
community of Life that we need. 


“What life have you if you have not 
life together? 

There is no life that is not in com- 
munity. . .” 


LETTERS TO THE JOURNAL 


Year Mr. Editor, 


Please allow me space for a final an- 
wer to Dr. George Stob’s reply to my 
rticle in the August issue of your 
aper. These are my concluding ob- 
ervations: 
J. It is true that I am of the convic- 
ion that a Christian ought not to be a 
nember of the A.F.L. or C.1.0O. That 
3 a conviction gained not from books 
r hearsay but from 14 years of activi- 
y in the labor field and through direct 
ontact with these organizations and 
lose observation of their activities. 
'r. Stob has no right to say that Syn- 
ds of the Christian Reformed Churches 
efused to sustain me in that simply 
ecause they did not mention these or- 
anizations by name. Organizations 
nat are hostile to true Christian testi- 
iony, that foment hostility against em- 
loyers and hatred of unorganized 
rorkers or members of other unions, 
at will use violence to gain their ends, 
aat justify unwarranted strikes, that 
esecrate the Sabbath continuously, to 
ation only some of their un-Chris- 
a activities, are the type of organiza- 


ns that Synods had in mind when 
rey said that membership in them is 
ompatible with membership in the 
ch of Christ. The CJ.0. and 

unions are guilty of all those 


sins. Altho the Synods did not men- 
tion them by name it certainly meant 
to include them in its decisions, along 
with other unions that are guilty of 
such practices. I repeat once again, 
most emphatically, that Dr. Stob has no 
right, directly or by implication, to 
state that Synod approved of member- 
ship in these organizations simply be- 
cause it did not mention them by 
name. 

2. I agree with the official position 
of the Christian Reformed Church. 
But, Synod left it to the Consistories to 
investigate whether local so-called neu- 
tral unions could meet the standards 
set by the Church. The Consistories 
have failed, almost completely, to carry 
this out. The enormous task of inves- 
tigating numerous local organizations, 
and the economic power of such organ- 
izations, have been the two factors that 
have kept the Consistories from doing 
so. Dr. Stob’s error is this: that he 
tries to conclude the official position 
of the Church from the practice toler- 
ated by the local consistories. On the 
same basis he would reason that since 
the Synod of 1951 did not in so many 
words say that theater attendance is in 
conflict with Church membership, and 
since it is well known that in many lo- 
cal churches such attendance is toler- 


We may add that there is no com- 
munity but that of Life, His Life be- 
come ours together. And it is so. God, 
when His own hour approached, an- 
swered our need of this hour. “The 
cup that we bless, is it not the com- 
munion of the blood of Christ? The 
bread which we break, is it not the 
communion of the body of Christ? For 
we being many are one bread and one 
body; for we are all the body of 
Christ.” Participation in Christ — 
participation in each other: this is com- 
munity, a community as real and more 
real than our own selves. It is the 
community of the sacrament, of the 
sacrament of communion. 


References: 
(1) Institutes, IV, XVII, 32 
(2) Ibid. IV, XVII, 24 
(3) al bids 
(4) Ibid., inter alia, 43 
(5) Confessio fidei de Euch- 


aristia 
(6) Institutes IV, XVII, 38 
(7) Ibid. 


ated, that therefore the Church has giv- 
en its blessing upon theater attendance. 

3. Dr. Stob is evidently not in agree- 
ment with the decisions of the Synods 
of 1943 and 1945 in this matter. Says 
he: “Christians live perforce in an evil 
world. They must also often perforce 
work within the membership of social — 
and economic organizations which are 
not Christian, and which sometimes 
engage in un-Christian practices.” The 
Synods of 1943 and 1945 declared that 
members of unions that are guilty of 
un-Christian practices are corporately 
responsible, and that Christian con- 


science cannot condone membership in _ 


an organization that persists in its un- 


Christian practices in spite of protests 


against them. If Dr. Stob does not 
agree with these decisions let him over- — 


ture Synod to rescind them. But, as a — ro 
minister in the Christian Reformed 


Church, he has no right to teach that 
which is contrary to those decisions. Ay 


4. I am perhaps better aware than 


anyone else in our Church that this 
problem offers great difficulties, if we — 
want to face it in accordance with 


Scriptural injunctions concerning sep- 


aration from the evil. The easiest way _ 
out is, of course, to surrender and then — 

to try to find some justification for it. 
But that is not the Biblical way. 
the Church be the Church” using one — 
of Dr. Stob’s favorite expressions. In- — 
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deed!, let the Church be the Church! 
That includes unequivocal preaching of 
the Word, the discipline of the Word, 
admonition of those who in their af- 
filiation with un-Christian social and 
economic organizations are in that part 
of their life not “for” Christ. I am 
persuaded that if the discipline of the 
Word, and admonition, are faithfully 
exercised sterner methods of discipline 
will prove not to be necessary at all, 
in 99 out of 100 cases. Experience has 
borne that out. It has horne out, too, 
that when Christian workers really 
make up their mind to be free from an 
un-Christian affiliation they will find a 
way, and live too, albeit perhaps not as 
luxuriously as before. God takes care 
of those who obey Him in faith. 


d. In conclusion I quote once again 
from Dr. Stob: “We are not living in 
an abstract world where absolutes may 
be spoken and consented to with ease. 
We are living in a real world, complex 
with the problematic, where ecape is 
not easy nor necessarily counseled, and 
where the Christian is called to exer- 
cise loyalty to Christ while sharing tne 
life and task of a common humanity.” 
No, we are not living in an abstract 
world, but in a real and very sinful 
world, in which adherence to the ab- 
solutes taught in the Scriptures, from 
Genesis to Revelations, is necessary 
above all! That the absolute separa- 
tion from all that dishonors God is not 
easy I admit, that it is not “necessarily 
counseled” I deny with all the power 
of my conviction. Dr. Stob is leading 
us on the road to removal of the anti- 
thesis, and final loss of the Church in 
the world. What remains of the suf- 
fering and persecution which, Jesus 
said, His followers will have to endure 
as loyal citizens of His kingdom, if 
Dr. Stob’s direction is followed? 
Nothing at all. 

Joseph Gritter 


————<+->______ 


Rev. George Stob, 


The Reformed Journal. 

I have been following the discussion 
in the Reformed Journal, on the La- 
bour question, with keen interest, and 


Tm very thankful that there is some- 


one in our church who has a clear per- 
spective on this puzzling question. I’m 


sorry that you, for His sake and the 


sake of working people like me, are 


_ sometimes dealt with so uncharitably. 


While I have been a pilgrim on 


a 


Earth for forty-three years, I’m only 
a five-and-a half year-old Calvinist. I’m 
therefore still subject to juvenile de- 
linquency. 

In our Church, [ find so much that 
is good and beautiful, but whenever 
| read anything in our papers regard- 
ing the economic or social life, I be- 
come bewildered. It seems that those 
who write, invariably, appear to be the 
mouth-pieces of big business. I have 
yel to see anything in cur papers, you 
being the exception, good about a 
Trade Union. Yet I know that there 
is much good in them. 

I’m a railway employee, have been 
with the same company for twenty- 
seven years. I have been a member of 
a neutral union for 2] years; the past 
ten years I have been an active officer 
of our local here, and in addition also 
hold the office as a Provincial — State 
representative. The more I delve into 
the word of God the more convinced | 
become that I should remain in my 
present position and serve the Lord 
wherever He places me. The workers 
seem to be so easily led, or as sometimes 
happens, misled. Just a few weeks ago, 
with an only few minutes talk, I was 
able to lead my fellow workers in vot- 
ing against the closed-shop. Some of 
them didn’t even know what the term 
meant. Our union is an affiliate of the 


By 


Dick L. VAN HaLsEMA 


UNITED IN FAITH 


CALVIN JUBILEE SONG 


Children of Calvin, lift high a glad song! 
Let a great anthem arise from your throng. 
Tower and pillar your tribute command: 


Symbols of vision and progress they stand. 


God of our College, Thy care we acclaim: 
Yesterday faithful, today still the same! 
Countless Thy favors, and constant T hy love, 
Hear our thanksgiving, O Father above! 


Present devotion we pledge to expand, 
Promptly, sincerely, with heart and with hand. 
Keeper of Calvin, Thy mercy we know: 


Onward and forward in faith we go! 


A.F.L. Our ritual provides for an 
opening prayer and a closing one. q 
know, of course, that many locals do 
not adhere to this practice, but the 
union cannot be blamed for this. Our 
business with the company is conducted 
on a high plane, and there has been 
only one strike in fifty years, and thai 
took place after protracted negotiations 
of sixteen months. We have had « 
Union-Management Co-operative moves 
ment for twenty-two years. By the man) 
agement’s own statement we have savec 
them seventy-five thousand dollars 4 
year. How wrong it is to generalize» 
— as some of the writers in our paper: 


do. 


It is true that there has been bloodg 
shed in some of the strikes in the U.SS 
— I do not know of any such case 
here — but why blame this all on th: 
workers? Most people know that some 
of those incidents were inspired by t 
employers, and in some cases the er 
ployer paid high prices to strike-break 
ers to instigate disturbances. I do wiss 
that our people would delve deeper ir 
to this problem before judging ss 
harshly. 


These few lines are written to you i 
appreciation of your stand. May th 
Lord bless you and keep you. 


Yours in Him, 
Joe D. Denicola 
Barrett Lake, B.C., Canada 


